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ABSTRACT 

This executive summary crystallizes the main themes 
of a study that is intended to help policymakers, advocates, 
community members, and welfare administrators create a welfare system 
to do more for children and do it better. The study was prompted by 
the Family Support Act of 1988. The following programs that have been 
successful in providing services to children and families and 
maintaining a close relationship between services and the welfare 
system were examined: (1) Integrated Family Services System, 
Oklahoma; (2) Greater Avenues for Independence (GAIN) Teen Parent 
Project, San Diego County (California); (3) a dropout prevention 
programs in Wa3me CounCy, Detroit (Michigan); (4) Teenage Services 
Act Next Step, Chemung County (New York); (5) Teenage Pregnancy and 
Parent ing/GAiN, San Francisco (California); (6) ET CHOICES voucher 
and child care program, Maspachus etts (and a supplemental site for 
adult case management); and (7) Parent and Child Education, Kentucky. 
Study findings are cautiously optimistic about the abilities of 
welfare agencies to play a richer role for children. It appears to be 
possible to identify practical tools and approaches to improve 
svrvice delivery. Recommendations are made for advocates, 
poJ { C5nnakers . administrators, and others committed to the needs of 
chii-iren. (SLD) 
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Introduction 



In a scene repeated many times every day all over the country, a 
voung woman walks into a state office that offers benefits under 
Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC), the United 
States' major benefit program for families in poverty. She is 
there for a routine eligibility review, but she is also worried 
about a landlord who is threatening eviction, about the health 
of her younger child, and about her older child who is not 
doing well in school. With her younger son always crying from 
ear infections and her older child skipping school, she feels at 
her wits' end about how to cope with them — let alone how to 
find a new apartment that she can afford on the $400 /month 
AFDC check. She may have to move the whole family into one 
room in her mother's apartment, but she and her mother 
alwavs fight about how to bring up the kids, and she doesn't 
trust her mother's boyfriend anywhere near the kids after her 
own experience of his sexual advances. 

What will happen to her in the welfare office? A state wel- 
fare eligibility worker reports on how she conducts eligibility 
interviews: 

They [the clients] would get a packet which they had filled out 
when they came in. ...[We] make sure they have no changes. 
Then v/e have the computer forms'that we have to do. 

Interviewer: Does it ever come up. . ..problems that the client has? 

A: Yeah. ...We have a lot that sometimes don't have the 
money to pay their rent. We don't basically handle that here, 
but we have different agencies that we can refer them 
to.... Some of them will just call afraid of their husband or the 
father of the child. We really can't do anything here.... 

Interviewer: What if you have concerns, say, about whether 
or not the child is getting to a doctor, or something like 
that? Do you make referrals to health care — is that part of 
your job? 
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A: It's not part of my job.... 

Interviewer: What do you find most rewarding about your job? 
A: Being able to help the client.... 

Interviewer: And how do you know when you are doing a 
good job? 

A: Well, I guess when the end of the year report comes back, 
and the quality control [the audit of accuracy in eligibility 
determinations! comes back, and I have no errors. 

In short, what is most likely to happen at the welfare depart- 
ment is that the young woman will fill out her forms without 
raising any of her concerns. If she does manage to break the for- 
mat of the interview and raise them, she is likely to be brushed 
off by a busy worker concerned about accuracy and "quality 
control," not the other needs that are "not part of my job." 

The particular young woman's story is imaginary, though it 
draws on both interview and statistical evidence about frequent 
experiences of AFDC families. But the welfare eligibility work- 
er's description of her job is not imaginary. And while, as the 
remainder of this summary documents, the description is not 
universal, it is certainly neither rare nor a worst case. Even 
when a welfare worker genuinely wants to help, the evidence 
suggests that our large public welfare agencies, although 
employing some hundred thousand workers to assist several 
million poor families with children, too often play little positive 
role in the lives of those children.^ 

This Executive Summary crystallizes the main themes of a 
studv funded by the Foundation for Child Development and 
intended to assist policymakers, advocates, community mem- 
bers, and welfare administrators to create a welfare system that 
does niore and bett-^r on behalf of children. The study was 
prompted by the passage of federal welfare reform legislation, 
the Family Support Act of 1988 (FSA), which attempts to shift 
welfare agencies from a mission of accurate chock-writing to a 
mission of providing education, training, and employment ser- 
vices to help move welfare recipients to self-sufficiency. At the 
most specific level, the study was designed to answer the ques- 
tion: How might states and localities use the opportunities 
made available bv FSA to meet the needs of chihircu in welfare 
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families? The full study report will be published by Auburn 
House Press in the spring of 1992. 

The study findings are cautiously optimistic about the abili- 
ty of welfare agencies to play a much richer role for children. 
First, the study finds that welfare agencies, under the right cir- 
cumstances, can act as catalysts for change in the delivery of 
services to poor families and children. Second, the study finds 
that it is possible to identify practical tools to help welfare 
agencies become catalysts for change, by expanding their ser- 
vice focus bevond traditional limits and reaching out to chil- 
dren and families. Agencies typically encounter a set of diffi- 
cult—but generally predictable— barriers to such change, and 
the report identifies strategies that have helped successful 
agencies overcome the barriers. 

At a more general level, the study grew out of the interest of 
researchers, policymakers, and advocates in applying the grow- 
ing knowledge of child development and family functioning to 
the large existing service systems that affect children and fami- 
lies: not only welfare agencies, but also the public schools, the 
child protective agencies, and the health system. Seen in this 
broad context, the fundamental theme of the report is, again, 
cautiouslv optimistic: even in agencies like these, whose man- 
date and resources are sharply constrained, committed and 
skillful administrators can rethink and rcfocus their services in 
ways that are much more helpful to needy children and their 
families. In particular, they can reconceive their programs as 
two-generational in the sense that they identify and take seri- 
ously the needs of both children and adults. 



Why the Study Question Is hi^portant 

The specific question that prompted the study— how state and 
local welfare agencies ought to implement the Family Support 
.\ct in a way that meets the needs of children— is important for 
several reasons. First, there are many reasons to be concerned 
about the present and future well-being of poor children, who 
are more likely than other children to have a wide range of 
problems including health, nutritional, and developmental 
problems while they are young and to experience ''rotten out- 
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comes" such as early childbearing, delinquency, dropping out 
of school, and unemployment when they are teenagers and 
young adults.^ 

Second, the welfare system appears to offer a valuable oppor- 
tunity to intervene on behalf of poor children, because it comes 
in contact with so many of them, and because it sees many of 
them quite young, before they reach other 
... the welfare sifstem public systems such as the schools. The num- 
appea rs to offer a ber of children on AFTDC is more than half the 

valuable opportunity ^^^^^ number of poor children, and 40 percent 
J 1 \r of children on AFDC are under six.^ Because 
to intervene on behalf . u ^ ^ • ^ 

^ the research evidence suggests that mterven- 

of poor children, ^^^^ programs in a range of areas (health, 

because it comes in nutrition, early childhood education) can sub- 
con Mcf with so many stantially improve outcomes for poor children 
()/ them, and because ^^^V ^^^"^^ children young enough, this 

demoeraphic breakdown makes the welfare 
it sees many ot . i i i- - . t 

svstem a particularlv appealmg pomt for pre- 

tnem ...before they ^^^^^^.^ intervention. 

reach other public j^-^^^ p^^^^-j^ Support Act makes it 

sifS terns such as the even more important to think about how the 
schools. welfare department affects and ought to affect 

the lives of children, because it creates both 
new opportunities and new risks. The opportunities include the 
possible improvements in a family's living standard if the 
emplovment and training approach works; new funding for 
child ccL:e while parents take part in employment and training 
programs; and provisions that allow for individual assessment 
and case management for welfare families, which could include 
attention to children and their needs (for example, through 
developmental screening of children on welfare). The major 
risk, however, is that we do not know what the effects will be of 
mandating training or work outside the home for mothers of 
voung children. The mandate will undoubtedly create stresses 
on families, as mothers try to juggle additional obligations in 
their lives, and it will change how children are cared for and 
who cares for them. If a child is bounced around from one 
unsatisfactory and temporary child care arrangement to anoth- 
er, recent research on child development suggests that the 
effects, on average, are damaging.** 
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Approach and Structure of the Study 

The approach of the study was to examine programs that cur- 
rently serve children successfully through the welfare systenn, 
in order to identify lessons for other jurisdictions as they imple- 
nnent the Fannily Support Act. The experience of the study sites 
soon made clear that simply identifying lessons from success 
was too simple an approach. Instead, understanding the specific 
approach a site took to serving children required understanding 
first the managerial challenges it had overcome to get there. The 
successful sites did not follow a single program model, and 
none attempted a total overhaul of existing program designs or 
agencv mandates. Rather, they exemplified thoughtful attempts 
to achieve a delicate balance between the mission and account- 
ability of the welfare agency, the nature of family needs, and the 
capacity available, in the welfare agency and outside, for deliv- 
ering needed services. 

The structure of the study and of this Executive Summary 
follows from that experience. After a brief methodological dis- 
cussion, the second section of the Executive Summary goes on 
to discuss the barriers that welfare agencies encounter in carry- 
ing out this particular type of reform. The next two sections 
report on evidence that some welfare agencies are overcoming 
these barriers: the third section summarizes briefly the services 
offered bv successful programs, and the fourth analyzes the 
strategies that enable these programs to succeed. The conclud- 
ing section of the Executive Summary draws on this analysis to 
provide recommendations for advocates, policymakers, admin- 
istrators and others committed to the needs of poor children 
and families. 
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i. Research Approach: 
What Is A Successful Program? 



In order to provide states with useful operational lessons about 
services to children and families, the study examined programs 
that alreadv had experience successfully providing services to 
children and families in conjunction with the welfare depart- 
ment before the enactment of the Family Support Act. The sites 
were selected based on three criteria: 

• success in delivering high quality services to families and 
children on welfare (over at least a year of actual operating 
experience), based on the judgment of professionals in the 
field and other evidence; 

• provision of services to the dependent children in AFDC 
families, not only the head of the household; and 

• a close relationship between the services and the welfare 
svstem. 

The following capsule summaries provide a brief descrip- 
tion of the seven sites-\ the State of Oklahoma's Integrated 
Family Services System (IFS); the County of San Diego's 
GAIN Teen Parent Project; Detroit's Earhart— Fort 
Wayne— Jackson— Conner-Warren Drop-out Prevention 
Program; Chemung Countv's (New York) TASA "Nexi 
Step" Program; San Francisco's TAPP/GAIN Collaboration; 
Massachusetts' ET CHOICES/Voucher Child Care 
Program; and Kentucky's Parent and Child Education 
(PACE). One program without an explicit child focus, 
Massachusetts' ET CHOICES adult case management, was 
included as a supplemental site, to allow for comparisons 
with a fully developed model of adult case management for 
welfare recipients. 
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Capsule Summaries of the Sites 

Oklahoma: Integrated Family Services System (IFS) 
Operated by the Oklahoma Department of Human Services in 
nine counties across the state, the Integrated Family Services 
System provides intense, short-run (three to six months) case 
management to families in crisis, many of whom are AFDC 
f"^""nilies. Through "team staff ings" with other service deliverers, 
iFS case managers link families up to a wide variety of needed 
services in the community. At the same time, the case managers 
and the program serve a second function: to build community 
capacity for family-oriented services through such activities as 
convening a regular working group of service deliverers and 
developing a community resource directory. 

San Diego, California: The GAIN Teen Parent Project 
Operated by the County of San Diego Department of Social 
Services, the Project assigns selected caseworkers from GAIN 
(Greater Avenues for Independence), California's welfare-to- 
work program, to work with pregnant and parenting AFDC 
teenagers. The GAIN Teen Specialists try to develop personal 
relationships with the teens that will enable them to address 
underlying issues of self-esteem at the same time that they 
assist teens toward the specific goals of school completion and 
self-sufficiency. The Teen Specialists operate as part of a com- 
munity network to serve teens, which also includes a communi- 
ty-based program (SANDAPP) that ofters intensive case man- 
agement and a health-based program. 

Detroit. Michigan: Earhart — Fort Wayne — Jackson — Conner-Warren 
Drop-out Prevention Program. 

Since June 1988, the Wayne County (Detroit) Department of 
Social Services (DSS) has operated a drop-out prevention 
program in two middle schools for AFDC children identified 
by the schools as in danger of dropping out. Subsequent to 
the site visit, the program was expanded to two additional 
middle schools. Under the program, DSS workers assigned to 
the schools provide activities for the children, such as field 
trips, counseling, and tutoring; make home visits to talk with 
parents; refer both children and parents to various services; 
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and work with teachers and counselors at the schools on 
behalf of children. 

Elmira, New York: The TASA "Next Step" Pro(;:ram 
Next Step, operated bv a connnnunity action agency and funded 
by the New York State Departnnent of Social Services (DSS), 
began as a pilot site for New York State's Teenage Services Act 
(TASA) in 1986 and is now part of a statewide network of 
TASA-funded programs. The Next Step program has a particu- 
lariv strong reputation among TASA programs for attention to 
the teen's family, including her children. Next Step case man- 
agers offer AFDC and other Medicaid-eligible teens a long-term 
relationship based on extensive informal contact in the teen's 
home and on a philosophy of "unconditional acceptance." The 
program also offers its teens an extensive program of Family 
Life Education groups, which includ ^ parenting education, par- 
ent-child time, and co-located child care. Next Step also serves 
teens and their children through referral to a rich network of 
local maternal-child health services. Head Start, other child care 
resources, and other social and mental health services. 

\in h'ranci<co, California: The TAPP'GAIN Colhiboration 
In this collaboration, the San Francisco Department of Social 
Services, which operates GAIN, teamed up with a community- 
based organization called the Teenage Pregnancy and Parenting 
Program (TAPP), which has been providing services to preg- 
nant and parenting teens in San Francisco since 1988. Under the 
collaboration, TAPP was to provide case management services 
to pregnant and parenting teens who were on AFDC and there- 
fore eligible for GAIN. TAPP's extensive network of inter-agen- 
cv agreements gives teens and their children access to a wide 
range of health, social services, mental health, and child devel- 
opment programs, among others. The collaboration began in 
the spring of 1989, a few months before our site visit, and ended 
in the surr mer of 1990. 

\'\a><^achu>etts: ET CHOlCES.'Voucher ChiU Care Prn^raiu 

At the time of the site visit, the ET CHOICES Voucher Child 

Care program was a partnership between the Massachusetts 
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Department of Public Welfare and local nonprofit agencies, 
called Voucher Management Agencies (VMA's), that specialize 
in child care resource and referral for AFDC recipients. The 
VMA's provided AFDC families participating in education, 
training, or employment with assistance in selecting child care 
from available community programs. The particular VMA cho- 
sen for a site visit. Child Care Circuit in Lawrence, 
Massachusetts, has a reputation for selecting staff with a strong 
child development background, paying attention to the needs of 
the child as well as the employment of the parent, and teaching 
parents how to select a child care setting that will work for their 
child. Budget cuts since the site visit, however, have sharply 
reduced the Voucher Child Care program for AFDC recipients. 

Kentuckx/: Parent and Child Education (PACE) 
Kentucky's Parent and Child Education (PACE) family literacy 
program aims to break the intergenerational cycle of education- 
al failure through a school-based program that allows parents to 
pursue adult education while their children attend a high-quali- 
tv preschool in the same building. The day also includes time 
for parents and children to be together and learn through play, 
and it includes opportunities for parents to discuss issues such 
as discipline and child development. PACE programs are open 
to all parents without a high school diploma or GED and with 
preschool-age youngsters. At the time of the site visit, the state 
had just begun operating two PACE programs reserved for 
AFDC recipients and funded through a Federal WIN demon- 
stration grant, in addition to the regular sites funded by the 
Kentucky legislature through the Department of Education. As 
of the fall of 1990, however, the two programs will no longer be 
funded separately through welfare funds, and they will no 
longer be rcsGr\'ed for AFDC recipients. 

fSuvplcmc}ital Site) Ma<>aLhii>ctt^: 
I J CHOICES Adult Ca>c Mana^^aucut 

The case management portion of ET CHOICES, Massachusetts' 
welfare-to-employment program, was included as a supple- 
mental site, in order to compare a large statewide case manage- 
ment program operated by eligibility workers as case managers 
with the smaller programs run by the other sites. ET CHOICES 
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case management was considered a supplemental site because 
it did not meet the criterion of emphasizing services to children. 

Case studies for each site drew on telephone interviews, doc- 
ument review, and site visits in order to explore the goals of ser- 
vice deliverers and administrators, the nature of service deliv- 
ery to children and families, the characteristics of service deliv- 
erers, the nature of their jobs, the relationships among organiza- 
tions involved in service delivery, and the bureaucratic and 
political context.*" 

In selecting sites, we faced a difficult and interesting metiiod- 
ological question common to research that aims to draw lessons 
from successful programs: how to identify success. The question 
is difficult because results in the field of children's services, as in 
many public programs, are hard to measure, discernible only 
over' the long term, and produced by the interaction of the pro- 
gram itself with many other influences. Therefore, convincing 
answers about the effect of the program itself are likely to require 
experimental studies carried out over long periods of time and 
across many outcome dimensions— studies rarely carried out for 
any program and certainly beyond the scope of thir. project. 

The first step in resolving this difficulty was to divide the 
idea of "success" into two parts: operational effectiveness, 
meaning the ability of a program to do what it intends to do, 
and outcome success, meaning the ability of a program 
approach to change life outcomes for children and families. 
Operational effectiveness includes, for example, a program's 
ability to reach targeted clients and bring them into services, to 
deliver the intended services, to deliver services of high quality 
(as judged by relevant professional standards), and to carry out 
other key activities (such as influencing the actions of other ser- 
vice systems, like the public schools, that lie outside the scope 
of the program itself). Outcome success includes, for example, 
the ability of a program to reduce infant mortality or improve 
children's educational performance. 

The second step was to gather reasonable evidence from vari- 
ous sources— including the judgment of knowledgeable profes- 
sionals, existing program evaluations, evaluations of related 
programs, and interviews and document review conducted as 
part of the site visits— about program success under both defi- 
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nitions. Based on this evidence, the study found the programs 
to be operationally impressive overall, although no one pro- 
gram was perfectly exemplary across all dimensions. For exam- 
pie, five of the seven programs were particularly effective at 
bringing in targeted clients and delivering services to them, 
while the other two had difficulties in collaboration between the 
welfare agencv and the service delivery agency, which meant 
that welfare families sometimes did not get smoothly referred 
into services. However, these latter two programs were among 
those with the strongest evidence regarding another criterion of 
operational effectiveness, quality of services. 

Similarlv, the evidence concerning outcome success, while 
limited, suggests that the seven site programs are pronusing in 
their approaches. While only one has its own evaluation, the 
o<-hers are generally consistent with the evaluation evidence 
about approaches that work to change life chances. For exam- 
ple, of the three teen parent programs, one has been formally 
evaluated and shown to improve infant birth-weight; the other 
two share many features with programs that have been shown 
through evaluations to lead to positive outcomes for both moth- 
er and child.'* 
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II. Serving Children 
Through the Welfare Syste tl: 
Challenges and Opportunities 



The next section returns to the experiences and characteristics of 
the successful studv sites. To understand that experience, how- 
ever, it is important first to understand the challenges that the 
successful sites overcame, challenges we identified first during 
the search for study sites. The search suggested that the number 
of available successful sites was quite small and also that sever- 
al types of service connections that \^e expected to find were 
scarce or nonexistent. For example, there were few programs 
actuallv operating that linked state early childhood programs 
and welfare programs, despite active interest in early childhood 
programs at the state level. 

To understand these difficulties and to identify the oppor- 
tunities for service as well as the barriers to service for chil- 
dren bv way of the welfare system, the study analyzed the 
context within which the successful programs operated. 
More specifically, the study analyzed the organizational and 
political environment of welfare agencies in the study loca- 
tions; the capacity and limits of the rest of the service system 
for children; and the needs of families and children on wel- 
fare. The analvsis found that the welfare department offers 
important opportunities for better services to poor children, 
because of its capacity as an intake point for poor families 
and its large staff of front line workers who see poor chil- 
dren and their families. Further, the system of service deliv- 
ery that exists now in most jurisdictions includes some high 
quality services but also some gaps that a welfare agency 
might fill: for example, in the role of case manager, catalyst 
for services, or funding source. Despite these opportunities. 
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however, the analysis identified five key barriers to effective 
delivery of family services by way of the welfare depart- 
ment, summarized below. 

1. Ag;ency Mission and Accountability 

The central demands on the welfare agency are that it get 
checks out on time, that it provide benefits only to those eligi- 
ble, and that it control costs. These demaiiJs come from the 
essential nature of the welfare department's income mainte- 
nance service and from the very costly nature of that service. In 
addition, the department's success in responding to each of 
those demands is easily measured in quantitative 'erms. Thus, 
eligibility workers (or units) are commonly evaluated by timeli- 
ness of check issuance and accuracy of eligibility and benefit 
determination. These quantitative measures can easily drive out 
any goals that are measured in fuzzier terms. 

A local welfare office director makes clear that this central man- 
date reduces the agency's capacity to provide broader programs: 

Right now, our sole purpose is to provide timely and correct 
benefits.... One of the major problems that we have [in going 
beyond that] is that in the short time that we have with a 
client, one of the major things that we are doing is just get- 
ting eligibility information. 

Similarly, the eligibility demands have shaped the culture of 
his office: 

Our attitude right now is that we just got to get them their 
benefits. Hopefully, ten years from now, it will be that we 
have to get them into a job.... 

2. Capacity and Role of Eligibility Workers 
Driven by the accountability described above, the eligibiUty 
worker's role is in several respects difficult to reconcile with the 
delivery of social services to familie-; and children. First, the eli- 
gibility worker's function of investigating misstatements and 
ensuring accuracy can promote cynicism and distrust on both 
sides of the client-worker relationship. One supervisor of eligi- 
bility underscored this problem when he urged avoiding -uro- 
grams that "make the client seem like a crook to the worker and 
the worker a fool to the client." 
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Second, at the same time that eligibility workers have this 
crucial investigative function, they cope with high caseloads, 
low pay, computer systems that seem to drive them rather than 
work for them, and the life-or-death function of getting checks 
out on time. It is easy for them to become drained and angry 
both at the agency they work for and the clients they serve. The 
local office director quoted above continues his description of 
the effect of the office culture on workers: 

We have workers out there who have a hard time deali^-^, 
with their fellow employees, let alone their clients. 
Sometimes we have people blowing up at their clients, and 1 
get complaints, and I have to say, "The reason we are here is 
for the clients." 

An eligibility worker in another state provides the worker's 
view of this kind of setting: "I've been in this job since 1975, and 
I'm tired, angry, and burned out. I'm sick of lonely, desperate 
women. I want a new job." 

3, Isolation from Other Agencies 

Welfare agencies are frequently isolated from other agencies 
that have the capacity to serve children and families, for two 
main reasons. First, the eligibility system described above, not 
surprisingly, mav well have a bad reputation 

with other service providers. Said one ...the zvclfarc depart^ 
provider, asked if working with AFDC fami- meut . with its tradi- 
lies was any different from working with Honal adult fociis. 
non-AFDC families, "1 don't think the people ^^^^^^^ j^^^ 
are any different. It's just working w^ith the ^^^^^ ^^^^.^^^ child^scrv 
bureaucracv that makes it so hard. 

.,1 iuQ agencies such as 
Second, the welfare department, with its cS 

traditional adult focus, often has few contacts the schools. 
with child-serving agencies such as the schools. 
Workers in the two kinds of services have different backgrounds 
and professional histories, and, in many jurisdictions, they oper- 
ate at different levels of government: the welfare department at 
the state or county level, and the schools (and early childhood 
programs, among other child-oriented services) at the local level. 

At the same time, this very isolarion means that the welfare 
department i..olf probably does not have the capacity to serve 
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children and families directly. Few welfare agencies have on 
hand the staff expertise to provide medical care to premature or 
chronically ill babies, to assess and serve toddlers with develop- 
mental disabilities, or to help preschoolers learn through play. 
While some welfare agencies may have the in-house capacity to 
provide counseling and case management, virtually all other 
services must be provided to welfare families bv other agencies 
in the service network — or else the welfare agencv must devel- 
op completely new capacitv itself. 

4. Family Characteristics That Affect Service Delivery: 
Isolation, Mistrust, and Multiple Needs 

For at least some of the families served by welfare agencies, per- 
soiuil characteristics and past experiences substantially affect 
the way services must be provided in order to meet their needs. 
First, parents and children may be isolated, depressed, charac- 
terized by low self-esteem, and mistrustful of professionals in 
the service system. Providers raised these issues over and over: 

This population has a broken spirit.... The most important 
thing wo give them is ourselves. Real trust in a relationship.... 
|The most important thing PACE does for families is] improv- 
ing their self-esteem, parent and child. Improving their rela- 
tionship... one of the most important things that we do is to 
give the kids personal attention. Because i'hey don't get it 
from the school, their parents, their relatives cr anybodv. 

To reach families characterized by these emopons and experi- 
ences, service deliverers believe, requires a warm and trusting 
personal relationship, a conclusion supported by recent reviews 
of the experience of excellent programs.^ In the site interviews, 
case managers repeatedlv underlined the role of the personal 
relationship in reaching isolated families: 

IMulti-need familiesi don't trust police. Thev don't trust 
landlords. They don't trust teachers in school. They don't 
trust social workers. ...If thev can make a relationship with 
just one professional person, a close relationship that helps 
them meet their needs, then thev can do it with another pro- 
fessional. (IFS cn>e junnn^^cr) 

( hifnvicircr a>k> SANDAPP Cii<c nin}ui\icr< to describe their job). 
Advocate, helper, friend, ^ys terns broacher and 
spanner.... My role shifts from day to day: mentor back to 
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teaching back to being a counselor.. ..Role model, mentor, 
and being a father— so many don't have a father. They (the 
teensl take a lot of pictures, mental pictures of what a father 
is — ^ gentleman who opens the door, listens to what they 
• have to say, gives them the male side... .You can be [in] the 
shopping center, food market, gas station — kids know you, 
walk up to you, and say "I've got a problem."... That's what 
makes SANDAPP work, what makes them take us as fami- 
ly — they call us most of the time before they call their par- 
ents... .fSANDAPP case managers) 

(The teensl have basically given up. And so it's a real job for 
the continuous counselor to infuse them with hope.... 
(Interviewer: Hozv do you do thatn It's not easy. It's really 
tough. I think the ones you can reach are the ones who have 
just a spark of motivation. It's kind of like a plant that looks 
like it's dead but if you water it and tend to it long enough, it 
will come back to life. (TAPP continuous counselor) 

Second, many of the families and children on welfare served 
bv the site programs had multiple and complex service needs. 
Since the service system is often narrow and 

fragmented— health needs met here, educa- ...many of the (ami- 
tion needs met there— these multiple needs //^^ ^^^^f children on 
placed extraordinary burdens on families, n^^U^ire served by th 

often on those families with the least capacity . ^ . ^ , 

. , , , site vro^rams had 

to cope with them. For example, a case man- ^ 

ager in a program for low^ncome teen par- multiple and comple 

ents reported on the difficulties that the teens' service needs, 

lack of education posed for their dealings 

with the health system, in the case (and such cases were not 

rare, she said) that their babies were chronically ill: 

The one I have now without a bladder— this baby will have 
multiple surgery, and the mother has been tested at third 
grade and she doesn't understand what is going on. So I have 
to go along to interpret what the nurses are saying. 

Similarly, a child protective worker adds an example ot the 
interaction between poverty and the health system: 

I got a [child protective] referral the other day— two-pound 
twins at the hospital, mom not coming to visit the twins, pret- 
tv sick kids... in incubators. But when I went to see mom, she 
had just had a C-section, was recovering from that, no money. 
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no transportation, two other kids at home. [There's] no way to 
get from Southeast to Mercy Hospital on a regular basis,.. and 
to go look at babies in an incubator, not even to interact.... 

The implication of these circumstances for service delivery, as 
judged bv the practice and observations of service deliverers at 
our sites, is that to effectively reach such families, a single work- 
er needs to be prepared to offer assistance with multiple needs, 
across bureaucratic and functional boundaries. Again, this is an 
observation recentlv reported in several reviews of literature 
and experience."^ 

Consistent with this observation, jven those study sites which 
did not start out intending to address multiple needs — which, 
rather, started out building partnerships between the welfare 
department and a single outside service — ended up developing 
the capacitv to provide help across service boundaries. For exam- 
ple, workers in the Detroit drop-out prevention program, which 
began by emphasizing support for AFDC children at educational 
risk, reported linking children and families to a wide range of 
services. They helped families get extra benefits from the eligibili- 
tv system (for example, payment for utility bills); set up appoint- 
ments with eligibility workers; arranged guardianship for a 14- 
year-old whose mother was on drugs; made a Child Protective 
Services referral for a 12-year-old who was in her eighth month 
of pregnancv and had no prenatal care (and took her in for care); 
referred parents for GED classes and job training; referred a 
mother and her two daughters for joint counseling; referred a 
vounger sibling to a H^ad Start program; and tried to respond 
(with what success we didn't learn) to frequent requests from 
students for drug rehabilitation help for their mothers. 

Thus, the sites suggest that, consistent with other research 
evidence, successful and high quality service delivery for poor, 
multi-problem families means services in the context of a warm, 
trusting relationship and services that cross bureaucratic bound- 
aries to help clients solve more than the single problem the pro- 
gram may originally have been designed for. 

^. The Nature of Child and Family Needs 
While manv service bureaucracies focus on a single family mem- 
ber as the client or patient, the sites suggested that the needs of 
children in particular (and probably other family members as 
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well) may be impossible to solve and perhaps even to diagnose 
given a focus on the individual child to the exclusion of the fam- 
ily. Many needs of children may also be impossible to diagnose 
and solve without knowing the family quite well. At the sim- 
plest level an example is the problem created for a baby by 
interaction between a teen mother and her 

own mother, the baby's grandmother— a fre- Many needs of ch 
quent occurrence that led one program case- ^ireu ma if also be 
worker for teen parents to report that "I spend ^-^^ 
a lot of time trying to talk to grandparents." ^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^ 

The observation of one of our site visitors ^^^^^^ the 
accompanving a case manager on a home 
visit illustrates more fully how children's ilV qnite xceit, 
needs are nested in a family context, intimate- 
ly connected with the parents' and other family members' own 
personal well-being— and therefore only accessible to a case 
manager who knows and is trusted by the family: 

The case nxanager made a home visit to a young (18-year-old) 
mother who had suffered physical and sexual abuse as a 
child. During the visit, the case manager picked up and 
played with the young woman's eight-month-old child and 
observed how the child responded. Then she asked the moth- 
er a specific question about her experience with the chiiJ- did 
she ever feel as though she were "climbing the walls" and 
just had to get out of the house when the baby was crying? 
The young woman said yes, and the case manager asked 
what she did at such times: was there anyone she could leave 
the child with so that she could go on a walk? The teen 
responded that either she left the baby with her friend down- 
stairs and went for a walk, or she put the child in the crib, 
closed the door part-way, and went into another room. The 
case manager seemed satisfied with these responses, and she 
later told the interviewer that, while she has no reason to sus- 
pect any abuse or neglect in this case, she realizes that the 
teen is somewhat unstable and under great stress, so she likes 
to keep a close watch on what is going on. 
In this example, the case manager's key contribution to the 
child's well-being comes through her attention to and friendship 
with the mother. Only the case manager's strong personal rela- 
tionship with the teen enabled her to keep an eye on the case in 
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an ongoing way but one not percei\'ed by the teenager as intru- 
sive; onlv the strong relationship permitted her diagnosis that 
the child was doing well and onlv the relationship permitted her 
to provide preventi\'e services in the form of knv-kev advice. 

The in 'lication for high quality service delivery is, once 
again, that meeting the needs of children in multi-problem fam- 
ilies probablv requires at least one service deliverer who can get 
lO know the child and family well in the context of a trusting " 
relationship, and who can reach out acn^ss the service system 
ror services that will help all familv members. For an agencv 
that is urgentlv accountable for a narrow mandate; staffed by 
workers whose ordinarv job leads to frustration, anger, and cvn- 
icism: and isolated trom cUher service deli\'ery agencies, this is 
no small task. 



III. Sites and Services: 
Programs That Meet 
the Challenges 



The context for the success of the study sites, then, is a set of dif- 
ficult challenges for welfare agencies seeking to serve children 
and families more broadly. What do programs look like that can 
actually meet these challenges? This section describes the site 
programs, with a particular focus on the services thev offer and 
the program models they follow; the next section goes behind 
those divergent services and models to analyze the common 
approaches and strategies they use to meet the challenges. 

As the capsule summaries indicated, the seven sites deliver 
a wide range of services to a wide range of target groups: from 
intensive case management for teen parents and their children 
to GED education paired with early childhood education to 
drop-out prevention plus family services for middle-school 
children. The programs also vary in the exact nature of their 
connection to the welfare department: some programs, such as 
the GAIN Teen Parent Project in San Diego or the Detroit 
Drop-out Prevention Program, offer key case management ser- 
vices through welfare department workers, while other pro- 
grams, such as the TAPP/GAIN collaboration in San Francisco 
or the TASA Next Step program in New York State, offer those 
central services through d community nonprofit agency oper- 
ating in collaboration with the welfare department. And while 
some of the programs— such as TAPP/GAIN, the GAIN Teen 
Parent Project, the PACE collaboration, and the ET CHOICES 
Voucher Child Care program — evolved from state welfare-to- 
work initiatives that are similar in some respects to the Familv 
Support Act, other programs emerged froir. quite different 
concerns and initiatives. 
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The most important common feature of the programs is their 
special attention to children. For example, the teen parent pro- 
grams included as sites have a reputation for paying attention to 
the teen's child as well as the teen herself, and the child care 
resource and referral agency has a reputation for focusing on 
child development in its parent counseling and provider training. 

Most, though not all of the programs also have another fea- 
ture in common: intensive, personal work with families, carried 
out by key staff (often but not always called case managers) 
who have relatively low caseloads. Unlike the first common fea- 
ture, this second feature was not built in through the selection 
criteria but represents a finding about the study sites. As sug- 
gested previously this program feature probably represents a 
response to the needs of the children and families being served. 

Services Offered by the Sites 

The services provided by the sites fell into three main cate- 
gories. First, all the programs offered specific, functionally 
defined services to at least some children or families. Most 
widespread were health care services (including nurse home 
visiting, improved access to pediatric clinics, consultation from 
specialists in developmental disability, and, less often, assis- 
tance in gaining access to mental health services) and child care. 
Other services included parenting education and support, and 
educational services such as tutoring. 

Second, as noted above, most of the programs offered fami- 
lies a personal link to a worker who cou)d offer counsel and 
support in the context of a relationship, as well as connect the 
family to multiple services. Children received "services" 
through this individual link every time a case manager offered 
support for a mother's affectionate play with her baby, noticed 
a toddler's possible developmental problem for follow-up, or 
helped a mother gain confidence to speak with her child's 
teacher about a plan for improving his schoolwork. 

Third, some programs also provided services to children by 
altering the way other agencies (such as the public schools or 
child care providers) served children or by developing new ser- 
vices, through advocacy and community organizing. For exam- 
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pie, case managers from Oklahoma's Integrated Family Services 
have created or lobbied successfully for a range of spin-off pro- 
grams that help children: examples include MATCH, a program 
of volunteer parent aides for teen mothers; Families First, a pro- 
gram of intensive in-home mental health services to prevent 
out-of-home placement of a child; and a community-based 
tutoring center. 



IV. Strategies For Meeting 
the Challenges 



How did these programs achieve this success in the face ot the 
barriers described in Section II? The variety displayed by the 
studv sites suggests that we should not look for a single effec- 
tive program model as the answer. Rather, we need to look for 
common themes in the programs' managerial approaches and 
strategies, common themes that lie behind the specific programs 
and target groups and that a teen parent program might share 
with a program to prevent students' drop- 
ping out of school. While the tasks were 

The study evidence suggests that such common, the solu- 
common themes do exist. In particular, the tions evolved by the 
successful programs all addressed a common clifferent programs 
set of tasks, tasks which they had to accom- ^^^^^^ divergent 
plish in order to overcome the barriers identi- ' j , 

fied in Section II. For example, all of the pro- ^^''^^^ ^^^^P^ 
grams addressed the barrier posed by the key local conditions. 
existing mission and accountability of the 
welfare agencv through a common task: framing a new mission 
that drew on' local needs to identify and explain the welfare 
agency's new job on behalf of children and families. 
Five tasks were common across the research sites. 
Successful sites: 

• developed a coherent mission to explain why serving fam- 
ilies and children was the welfare department's job; 

• devoted considerable attention to effective collaboration 
with children's services agencies; 

• reached out to bring targeted families mto services; 

• chose and supported staff who were capable of responsive 
service in an atmosphere of accountability; and 
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• identified organizational and funding arrangements that 
mediated the tensions between responsiveness and 
accountability. 

While the tasks were common, the solutions evolved by the 
different programs were quite divergent in order to adapt to key 
local conditions: the political setting, the agency's internal orga- 
nizational capacity, the capacit)^ of the existing network of child 
and family service providers in the communitv, and the particu- 
lar needs of the children and families a program chose to serve. 

Developing a Coherent Mission 

Welfare agencies that are successfully delivering services to 
families and children have a clear definition of mission for the 
welfare department in regard to children and families. That is, 
they have an answer to the pair of questions: what exactly is the 
job to b.° done here for children and families on welfare, and 
why is i*- the welfare department's job? 

Writers on management and strategy have suggested that a 
clear mission definition plays a crucial role in major changes in 
organizational capacity, because it can keep external political 
supporters on board and motivate staff internally during peri- 
ods of change. 1^ For example, in his study of the ET CHOICES 
innovation, Robert Behn finds that managers in the 
Massachusetts Department of Public Welfare paid great atten- 
tion to developing and articulating a clear conception of mis- 
sion. In order to transform the jobs of welfare department staff, 
DPW managers articulated a new mission of lifting families out 
of poverty to replace the old mission of accurate check-Vv^riting. 
Both within and outside the agency, they took care to draw on 
this mission to explain and set a context for the many changes 
they ma^.'.e in agency policies, job responsibilities, training, and 
personnel evaluation procedures.^ ^ 

The evidence from the sites supports this conception of the 
central role of an agency's mission. On the one hand, in one of 
the tvv^o sites where the welfare department is no longer 
involved in serving families and children, the department mis- 
sion (at least as interpreted at the local level) was clearly not 
compatible with such services. Specifically, local office inter- 
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views suggested that the agency was powerfully driven by the 
mission of providing accurate benefit checks and treated other 
services as an add-on. Not surprisingly, eligibility workers were 
unable to pay sufficient attention to the services program they 
were to refer clients to and did not fill available slots. 

On the other hand, in all five sites that continue to serve chil- 
dren and families, many welfare agency staff held clear concep- 
tions of the agency's role in services to families and children. 
Those conceptions fell into two groups. The more limited con- 
ception (though still much broader than what most states are 
likely to implement ander FSA) sees family services as a sup- 
port'for the mothe; s primary goal of self-sufficiency. For exam- 
ple, in the Masfdchusetts Voucher Child Care site, the welfare 
department fur ds services for families and children in order to 
avoid harmin*-^ children through their mothers' education and 
employment activities, in order to help mothers gain peace of 
mind about their children's care, and (in the study site if not 
statewide) to help mothers resolve conflicts between the role of 
provider and the role of parent. 

In the second group of programs, administrators saw a broad- 
er and longer-term mission for the welfare agency. This mission 
gener?lly incorporated attention to prevention of family crisis 
and tv 'o-generational dependency; to increasing clients' motiva- 
tion and self-esteem; to the welfare agency's social work tradi- 
tion; to supporting families; to collaboration with other agencies; 
and to long-run cost savings, seen as resulting from major 
changes in family functioning, not from short-run program cuts. 

These underlying themes developed into different specific mis- 
sions at the different sites, according to local problems, opportuni- 
ties, and history. For example, in Detroit, welfare agency man- 
agers expressed a commitment to the idea of providing social 
work to AFDC families, a role that they saw as traditional for the 
welfare agency but unfortunately no longer in practice. When the 
state legislature considered legislation similar to Wisconsin's 
"Leamfare" program that would have penalized AFDC families 
for a child's failure to attend school, welfare administrators saw 
an opportunity to return to a social work approach: they proposed 
as an alternative putting DSS social workers into the schools to 
work with children and families, in order "to show that if we 
reach out to families, we can get the drop-out rate to decrease." As 
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a result of the program's success, Detroit's welfare agency staff 
now see themselves as committed to the mission of holding down 
the drop-out rate and serving Detroit's school children collabora- 
tively with the public school system. 

Typicallv, the broad conceptions of mission were supported 
by four kinds of local conditions: 

♦ The welfare eligibility function is housed within an agency 
that has a broad social service mandate, as in most 
Departments of Social Services or Human Services. 

♦ A population with cross-cutting needs (drop-outs or teen 
parents, for example) is locally defined as important to 
serve. Targeting a broad mission on a specific group of 
local importance provides a rationale for the broader mis- 
sion and also limits costs. 

♦ Inter-agencv collaboration has already achieved enough 
success so that other agencies are willing to support the 
welfare agencv's broader ambitions, through an account of 
the benefits thev and their clients have received. 

♦ There is a close match between the precise form of the col- 
laborative mission and locally defined problems and needs. 

hi addition, it is possible but not certain from the site evi- 
dence that the emphasis on education and on self-sufficiency 
in the Familv Support Act could provide an additional source 
of political support- Local administrators argued that when 
self-sufficiencv is viewed as a long-run goal, there is reason to 
focus on children, but that in practice self-sufficiency is often 
viewed as a short-run goal, making it difficult to take children 
into account. 

Creating Effective Collaborations 

Without the actual expertise to deliver services to children, the 
welfare agencv must either figure out how to overcome the 
formidable barriers between it and the child-serving agencies, 
or it must develop substantial new capacity. All seven sites took 
the first route, choosmg to collaborate with a wide range of out- 
side agencies: state or county agencies for public health, mental 
health, developmental disabilities, and child protective services; 
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local or county school systems; city hospitals and clinics; and a 
host of nonprofit agencies, most notably child care and Head 
Start providers, child care resource and referral agencies, 
Visiting Nurse Associations, counseling agencies of various 
kinds, community health centers, and teen parent programs. 

The site evidence suggested four common themes in success- 
ful collaborations between welfare agencies and outside service 
deliverers: 

1. Managers have succeeded in developing overlapping conceptions 
of mission, along with mechanisms for resolving conflicts where the 
overlap ends. For example, the ET/ Voucher Child Care collabora- 
tion illustrates both a common conception of mission and a 
mechanism for resolving conflicts that come up at the edges of 
that consensus. On the one hand, eligibility 

workers and ET (employment and training) ^'^'^ ^'^'^ '^^'^ 

workers at the welfare department and parent ..Jo collaborate with 
counselors at the child care resource and a wide range of oiit- 
referral agency offer broadly consistent con- ^^^^ agencies.... 
ceptions of mission: they agree on the under- 
lying importance of both child care and self-sufficiency for 
mothers on welfare. On the other hand, they may differ in their 
priorities for a particular family For example, parent counselors 
said they might disagree with ET workers about the timing of a 
mother's entry into training: should she start right away, or 
should she wait until the next program cycle to take the time to 
feel more comfortable with her child care arrangements? They 
reported that in such a case, they would encourr;re the client to 
delay (which she is able to do under a voluntary program), 
speak to the ET worker if necessary, and perhaps try to "edu- 
cate" workers at the DPW office as a whole about the nature of 
adjustment to child care. 

2. Managers devote considerable time and attention to collabora- 
tion, spending time looking out from their organizations rather 
than simply up or down within them. For example, the founder 
of the San Diego Teen Parent Project reports that her proudest 
achievement from the program's first year was its strong repu- 
tation in the community and she continues to reserve consider- 
able time to meet with outside organizations, including a regu- 
lar monthly networking meeting with outside agencies that 
focus on teens. 
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3. MfjnrzytTs and service deliverers cultivate personal relationships 
as a basis for collaboration. In Elmira, New York (TASA Next 
Step), the relationships have been built over decades; in San 
Diego and San Francisco over the last five to ten years; and in 
other programs more recently. Where staff are setting out to 
build such relationships, they select strategies with a personal 
element: for example, face-to-face meetings instead of commu- 
nications by phone or memo. 

4. Collaborating a\^encics have sonic basis for exchange — something 
\hc\i can do for each other. In Detroit, the drop-out prevention pro- 
gram demonstrated in its first two years that it could meet spe- 
cific needs of the schools — assistance in keeping children in 
bchool, a capacity for home visits and connection to families, an 
abilitv to run interference in the DSS bureaucracy — and the 
schools have responded with a commitment of resources for the 
planned expansion. 

While the effective collaborations shared common themes, 
thev also illustrated the powerful role ot local variation. In all 
the sites, the specific form of collaboration around family and 
children's services was defined at the local level and its success 
or failure was determined there, e\'en when the welfare agency 
was administered statewide. 

One basic reason for this local element in collaboration is that 
schools, earlv childhood programs, and many other family and 
children's services are locally organized. For example, Elmira's 
TASA Next Step program is able to take advantage of the rich 
local array of maternal and child health services. In San Diego 
and Detroit, county-level welfare administrators are able to 
work directly with local school superintendents who cover 
roughly similar geographical areas. 

Other reasons for local variation include the localized 
nature of the personal relationships so important to collabo- 
ration, which grow out of a history of common experiences 
and trust among service deliverers who have worked togeth- 
er; and differences across jurisdictions in the exchange rela- 
tionships that are possible between the welfare department 
and particular partner agencies. The exchange of resources 
that will work tor one school district or family services 
agency will not work for another, because the agencies' 
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needs, the key problems they are focused on, and their 
resources are different. 



Outreach and Intake 

The previous analysis of the welfare agency's capacity to serve 
families noted that getting targeted families into ser\'ices should 
be a special advantage of the welfare agency. But the site evi- 
dence suggests that far from being easy, outreach and intake 
represent an important managerial challenge. At least two sites 
had initial problems with intake because they did not anticipate 
the challenge, and one of these had not resolved the problem at 
the time of the site visit. 

The first reason for intake problems arises from the nature of 
the eligibility worker's job. Where eligibility workers provide 
entry to services, the flow of families to services can be slowed or 
shut off if workers are overwhelmed by other 

tasks, measured on other criteria, or lacking ...the site evidence 
knowledge or enthusiasm about the special ser- suggests that far 
vices to which they are asked to refer, ffom being easy, out 
Successful programs took one of two approach- ^^^^^^ ^ .^^ j, ^, 
es to this potential roadblock: either they devot- . 
ed considLble time and personal attention to resent an unportant 
ensuring a smooth flow through the eligibility managerial challeng 
svstem (for example, personal conferences 
between the family case manager and the eligibility worker to 
identify appropriate families) or they developed alternative refer- 
ral sources to go around the system (for example, referrals from 
community providers who see many teen mothers on AFDC). 

The second reason for intake problems arises from the experi- 
ences and characteristics of families in the greatest need, who 
mav (as alreadv suggested) be isolated, mistrustful, over- 
whelmed bv a varietv of problems, depressed, or simply wary 
of more bad experiences with public agencies. Some programs 
solve this problem through intensive, time-consuming personal 
outreach, generally including repeated home visits. Others, 
while also trving to market services, are more explicit about 
allowing families that don't see themselves as a good match to 
the program services to screen themselves out. None of the pro- 
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grams mandate family participation, although a few teens in 
one of the programs had been mandated by Child Protective 
Services to participate in a parent support group, and children 
in the Detroit program are mandated by school attendance laws 
to be in school. Mandates alone seem unlikely to solve either of 
the barriers to intake; no matter what the legal status of a fami- 
ly's participation, identifying families who could benefit from 
services and motivating active family involvement seem likely 
to continue as managerial challenges. 



Selecting and Supporting 
Capable Service Deliverers 

All the programs shared a common emphasis on the importance 
of recruitment and hiring. In virtually all of the programs, man- 
agers saw selection of the right people for the job as an impor- 
tant part of their own managerial task. In the 
... managers sazo smaller programs, such as the GAIN Teen 

selection of the Parent Program and TASA Next Step, pro- 

r z\> /7 f peovl e fo r the ^^^"^ directors described their criteria for the 
. . ' right kind of person and their personal 

]0b as an important involvement in interviewing and screening. 
part of their own in Oklahoma's IPS System, despite the high 

managerial task . degree of local flexibility in decision making, 

interviewing and selecting candidates for 
new IPS teams is the combined job of the state IPS director, field 
staff, and the local supervisor. 

A likely reason for this emphasis is the role of staff quality 
and support in mediating the tension between discretion and 
accountability If staff have been recruited to share the mission 
of the program and to bring to the job the basic capacities it 
requires, and if they are then supported with supervision, train- 
ing, and consultant expertise, they can make flexible, discre- 
tionarv decisions that are nonetheless consistent with standards 
of quality and with the agency's purpose. 

Staff qualifications and recruitment 

Programs varied in whether they recruited staff from inside or 
outside the welfare agency and in the relative weight they 
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placed on education and professional credentials compared to 
work experience, personal qualities, and other life experiences 
such as parenting. Most programs emphasize training, peer 
consultation, and supervision to fill skill gaps, although pro- 
grams that recruiter from within the welfare system sometimes 
found themselves providing less training and support than they 
would have preferred. 

Support of staff once selected 

The programs we visited supported the quality of decisions by 
front line staff in several ways. In the intensive case manage- 
ment programs, supervision and peer consultation were seen by 
workers as particularly helpful: case managers consulted with 
the supervisor whenever they felt stuck on a case, were grateful 
for frequent regularly scheduled case conferences, and had the 
sense that their supervisor knew their cases as well as they did. 
The two community-based programs took advantage of the var- 
ied staff backgrounds through frequent formal and informal 
peer conferences to provide multiple perspectives on hard cases. 

Besides training and supervision, another way of supporting 
staff to make high quality decisions is granting them time, 
through low caseloads. More time can lead to higher quality 
services by allowing more opportunity to build a relationship 
with a family that might lead to change and by permitting more 
persistent negotiations with other service delivery agencies. On 
the other hand, in agencies that are accountable for the use of 
scarce resources, a great deal of time is hard to defend. 

Despite these trade-offs, caseloads in the sites were typically 
low. This finding mav mean that the needs of families argue for 
narrow targeting if necessary to cut costs, rather than higher 
caseloads. 13 Specifically, five programs offered intensive services 
to hard-to-serve famihes at caseloads of between 20 and 40. 

Staff in three other programs offering case management— 
the GAIN Teen Parent Specialists, the ET case managers, and 
the parent counselors in the Voucher Child Care program- 
had much higher caseloads, ranging from about 100 to over 
200, at the time of our visit.'-* In these cases, though, there 
were other circumstances that limited to some degree the 
demands on staff. The GAIN Specialists carried about TOO 
cases, but manv of those were adult cases; the number of 
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teens ranged from a handful for the newest Teen Specialists 
to about 60 for the longest-standing. Some of their teen cases 
also had an additional case manager from a community- 
based program; in those cases, the GAIN worker could play 
a more limited supporting role. As case managers for adult 
services related directly to self-sufficiency the ET case man- 
agers were playing a more limited role than the other service 
deliverers. And the parent counselors in that program saw 
mothers who already had an ET case manager and a special- 
ist ET worker. 

Identifying Financial and Organizational 
Arrangements That Support Both 
Responsiveness and Accountability 

Finally the sites faced the task of identifying financial and orga- 
nizational arrangements that could mediate conflicts between 
the responsive services required by families and the narrower 
accountability required by the welfare agencv's mandate. 

Funding streams 

Because funding streams come with strings attached, in the 
form of legislation and regulation, the choice of funding 
stream may affect the nature of services and of case manage- 
ment. In California, iMassachusettii, and the pilot sites in 
Kentucky, services were funded through state welfare-to-work 
programs that preceded the Family Support Act. Two pro- 
grams, however, had more flexible and wide-ranging funding 
sources: the TASA Next Step case managers were funded 
through Medicaid funds available for case management, and 
Oklahoma's Integrated Family Services System is currentlv 
supported by state funds (with a federal match where appro- 
priate), after three years of start-up support through a federal 
demonstration grant. 

Administrators of these programs may or may not seek fund- 
ing through FSA. One program administrator reports that FSA 
funding had been discussed in her state, but she prefers state 
funding, because federal reimbursement comes with "parame- 
ters" whereas "the beauty of what we do is no parameters." 
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Organizational structure 

Welfare agencies might choose to meciiate the tensions between 
the flexibility of responsive service delivery and the tight 
accountability demanded of the welfare eligibility function 
through three different organizational arrangements. First, they 
might choose to place the two functions, family services and eli- 
gibilitv determination, as far apart as possible, by contracting 
out family service delivery to a nonprofit, community-based 
agency in a position to escape some of the pressures of bureau- 
cratic accountability. Second, they might choose to locate the 
two functions a little closer to one another, both of them within 
the welfare agencv, but in separate units. Third, they might 
choose to locate the two functions in the same unit: changing 
the eligibilitv worker's job to include family services. 

The sites offered successful examples of the first two models, 
but there is no full example of the third model. However, the ET 
CHOICES supplemental site illustrates a version of the third 
model for a simpler form of case management: case manage- 
ment of adults toward self-sufficiency. Under ET CHOICES 
adult case management, individual eligibility workers are 
responsible for case management of services directed toward 
self-sufficiencv, a responsibility which requires each worker, 
supervisor, and local office director to manage the tension 
between accountability and flexible service within his or her 
own job. ET CHOICES appears to support workers in ways that 
make this balancing act possible: relatively low caseloads (com- 
pared to those of other eligibility workers), assistance from spe- 
cialist workers, and limitations on the scope of case manage- 
ment. Thus, the ET CHOICES supplemental site does suggest 
that the eligibility worker's job can be changed substantially by 
a sufficiently big managerial investment— but it does not permit 
the conclusion that the job can be moved all the way to compre- 
hensive case management on family and child issues. 
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V, Recommendations 
For Action 



In order for the nation's large public welfare agencies to play a 
richer role for young children in poverty, a role better attuned to 
what we know about children's development and family func- 
tioning, the study suggests that these agencies need to achieve a 
delicate balance: a balance between the agency's own mission 
and capacity on the one hand and the needs of children and 
families on'the other. The study evidence also suggests that 
there is no single right way to achieve this balance. Instead, the 
sites suggest that the way a welfare Agency goes about serving 
children and families needs to be adapted in three important 
respects to the agency's circumstances and purposes: the 
approach needs to fit the mission that the agency can sustain on 
behalf of children and families, the opportunities it has to col- 
laborate with other service deliverers, and the capacity of its 
staff and bureaucratic structure to serve families, not merely 
process them. 

To illustrate concretely the way in which welfare agencies in 
two quite different settings might serve children and families 
better, the full studv provides two scenarios, loosely based on 
the experience of the sites. The purpose of the scenarios is to 
make the idea of variation much more vivid and concrete, to 
illustrate two distinctive approaches to the role of the welfare 
department, and to provide a context for the principles pro- 
posed below. 

The two scenarios suggest approaches for two agencies with 
quite different missions: one a Department of Income 
Maintenance with a focus on self-sufficiency, and the other a 
Department of Human Resources with a history of working 
across boundaries in human services. In the first scenario, the 
Department of Income Mamtenance chooses to target employ- 
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ment and training participants with young children for additional 
familv-oriented services. To serve these families better, the agency: 

• changes the process of determining eligibility and linking 
families to employment and training services under the 
Family Support Act, in order to allow the mother to 
express family concerns or needs; 

• develops new programs that pair education and training 
activities for the mother with developmentally-oriented 
care for the children; and 

• provides an enriched child care resource and referral 
component, where the parent counselor has a low 
enough caseload to serve as a case manager for other 
family needs. 

In the second scenario, the Department of Human Resources 
develops a program that provides intensive case management 
to locally identified target groups, such as teen parents and fam- 
ilies who identify themselves or are identified by service deliv- 
erers as having multiple needs. The agency: 

• identifies a special subgroup of case managers, known as 
Family Specialists, from the pool of case managers work- 
ing on employment and training under FSA; 

• assigns the Family Specialists to work with these targeted 
families and refer them to specialized services; and 

• develops partnerships to provide such services with a 
wide range of locally available health, child care, and child 
development providers. 

These scenarios illustrate a set of principles identified by the 
studv that can aid advocates, state elected officials, administra- 
tors, and policymakers who would like to create systems of ser- 
vices that support children and families more effectively 
through the welfare agency. In designing a new role for a wel- 
fare agency, policymakers should: 

Mission 

• Begin with a clear conception of the agency's mission and 
core functions, and consider the link between that mission 
and services to families and children. 
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• Determine at the least whether the agency should be pay- 
ing attention to the effects of its existing activities (e.g., 
welfare-to-work programs) on family life, and then consid- 
er a broader mission that involves strengthening family 
life and providing preventive services. 

• Avoid adding on particular services without articulating 
why they are important and relevant to the agency's job. 

• Consider identifving a particular group of families for whom 

the broader mission is especially appropriate, and consider 
targeting resources to intensive services for these families 
rather than spreading resources equally across all families. 

Opportunities for collaboration 

• Consider at the state level what agencies might be valu- 
able to work with, what resources each might want from 
the welfare department, what resources each might put on 
the table, and what common problems or clients might be 
of joint interest. 

• Authorize and encourage local welfare directors, in select- 
ed locations or statewide, to investigate services in their 
own communities. 

• Seek out local school systems, early education providers, 
teen services programs, community health centers, and 
visiting nurse programs as likely collaborators. 

• Recognize the role of common purposes, conflict resolu- 
tion arrangements, and personal relationships in effective 
collaboration. 

Balance between family needs and welfare department capacity 

• Develop approaches that take seriously the needs of fami- 
lies for trustworthy, responsive, and wide-ranging ser- 
vices. Avoid approaches that rely heavily on mandates and 
sanctions and approaches that are unsuccessful at engag- 
ing and involving families. 

• Develop approaches that take into account the pressures 
on welfare agencies and staff that may prevent them from 
offering trustworthy, responsive, and wide-ranging ser- 
vices. For example, when asking workers to perform dif- 
ferentlv, make certain they are offered support— such as 
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training, supervision, and revised job evaluation stan- 
dards — for new ways of doing business. 

• Consider opening up the intake and assessment process to 
the concerns of parents about their children. Give workers 
guidance about how to respond to concerns, either directly 
or, more likely, through referrals. 

• In undertaking more systematic assessments of child and fam- 
ily needs, recognize the difficulties of trust between eligibility 
worker and client. Consider whether assessments can be con- 
ducted in the course of child care counseling. Head Start or 
other early childhood programs, or interaction v^th the train- 
ing provider, rather than during eligibility determination. 

• Identify ways to include the special knowledge of eligibility 
workers in the new program and to improve the eligibility 
process for all families, without asking eligibility workers to 
assume primary responsibility as family service deliverers. 

• Identify ways to keep services for children and families 
highly visible and accessible but still voluntary within the 
context of mandated employability services. 

The full study goes on to provide detailed recommendations 
for applying these principles to the implementation of the Family 
Support Act. The key recommendations fall into five categories: 

• Using the Family Support Act's case management 
option to serve families and to cement links with other 
service providers; 

• Offering opportunities for the assessment of child and 
family needs; 

• Implementing the child care provisions of FSA through 
enriched child care referral and through partnerships with 
particular high quality programs; 

• Dev^eloping partnerships with high quality two-genera- 
tional programs that pair services for an adult welfare 
recipient with services for her child; and 

• Selecting target groups for employment and training ser- 
vices under FSA by paying some attention to needs of fam- 
ilies in those groups for broader, child-oriented services. 

For the young woman sketched in the Introduction, who 
went into an eligibility interview with a range of worries about 
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her children and was unlikely to receive help with any of them, 
a welfare agency that carried out these recommendations — 
whether through one of the two scenarios or through another 
approach that drew on the same principles — would represent a 
substantial improvement. A welfare agency that carried out 
these recommendations would have a chance to make a differ- 
ence for children not only through its own services but through 
a role as catalvst in the service system for children. It would no 
longer be wasting the knowledge and energy of its staff, nor the 
resources it has at its disposal to affect community delivery of 
services to poor families and children. 

Yet reaching the pomt where a welfa.'e agency can respond to 
familv needs as individually and flexii ly as in the scenarios will 
not be easv. The site observations suggest that welfare agencies 
can in fact serve poor children and families much more richly 
than most do now — but the observations also underline the 
challenges to be met on the way. Agencies cannot take for grant- 
ed the challenge of defining a sustainable mission, of collaborat- 
ing with other organizations, of reaching out 

to suitable tamilies, of delivering responsive ,,,the ivelfarc agcnc 
and high quality services, or of balancing -^^ ^ position to 
responsiveness with the need for political and for families 

bureaucratic accountabilitv. ; ■ 

, : . , . , that other service 

Therefore, the conclusions ot this research 
are both optimistic and guarded. On the one deliverers maxj pref 
hand, the research sites suggest that welfare to forget.,.. 
agencies can play a role in improving the 
lives jf poor children and families. Over the long run, they can 
even serve as catalysts and coordinators in reform of the service 
svstem to those families. After all, the welfare agency is in a 
position to speak for families that other service deliverers may 
prefer to forget; children who ai^ difficult in school, mothers 
with few skills to take into an occupational training program, 
teenagers who irritate doctors by missing appointments or 
bringing a crving babv into the waiting room. On the other 
hand, convincing as is the research on children's needs and 
development, changes in the mission and services of welfare 
agencies will take a considerable investment of time, manageri- 
al resources, and political commitment. We hope that this study 
has provided a prod and a Iramework for that investment. 
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